ONE FOOT IN THE GRAVE

might care to make would be received with the greatest interest, but
that he was not obliged to put in regular attendance.

Simon was sufficiently tactful not to sign the letter himself.

No charity could have been more courteously offered., nor could it
have been made clearer that Schoudler's presence was not required in
the office.

This letter was for Schoudler the beginning of his Hundred Days.
He packed at once, took a taxi from Ville-d'Avray to the Place de la
Concorde, got the porter of the Crillon to pay it off and, putting his
tongue out at the reception clerks, asked for a suite on the best floor.

"The idiots! The idiots!" he kept on saying to himself. "I knew it.
They can't get the paper out without me. In six weeks' time I shall be
in control again!"

He at once began giving a series of luncheon and dinner parties "to
make contact again." He invited pell-mell old friends, old enemies,
Members of Parliament who had lost their seats, ministers who had
field no portfolio for ten years, utterly useless characters, swindlers he
had met the day before, and people in search of quick profits. He could
not hear a scheme mentioned, a project of any kind, without saying:
"Gome and see me, come and see me. We'll look into it. I shall have
very considerable capital at my disposal." For some time he was the
patron of a strange society of failures, swindlers and dupes, men who
had once had a bit of luck, and others who, never having had any, still
believed that, though they had passed their sixtieth year, they were on
the right road.

Schoudler always wore his evening cape, limped a little and terrified
the customers in the hall of the hotel.

He went every day to the Echo, where his fisherman's beard was to
be seen leaning over the editors' desks, knocking, unawares, the pens
and inkpots of the draughtsmen to the floor, and then, downstairs,
creating confusion among the compositors.

First on the pretext of looking for a paper, then slyly sitting sideways
on a table, and finally by definitely taking up his position in the chair
behind the desk, he regained possession of his office, and Simon, when
he arrived, did not know how to dislodge him.

At the end of a month Noel Schoudler's expense-sheet had readhecl
a hundred thousand francs. He was then asked, with considerable
firmness, to return to Ville-d'Avray., and was told quite simply that the
paper would pay the monthly bill for his living expenses.

"It's forced residence, exile!" Schoudler cried.

Simon lowered his eyes and shrugged his shoulders in a gesture of
helplessness.